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WASHINGTON IRVING. 



Not many years have passed away since Sidney Smith, in the 
"Edinburgh Review," pertly inquired, *'Who reads an 
American book?'* At the present moment, the more appro- 
priate question would be, " Who does not?" Till lately, it is 
true, our country was obnoxious to the charge of imitation, 
and we really possessed no national literature. The time has 
arrived, however, when our authors may be no longer taunted 
with the sin of reproducing English ideas and English forms 
in American volumes ; for have we not amongst us original 
men whom the world delights to honour — men whose nameS 
are cosmopolitan? Prescott, Hildreth, and Bancroft, the 
historians ; Bryant and LongfeUow, the poets ; Cooper and 
Hawthorne, the novelists; "Webster and Clay, the politicians ; 
Emerson and Jared Sparks, the philosophers ; Edgar Poe and 
Washington Irving, the essayists. Here are a few from 
among our glorious roll of native authors. And other names 
might be added, of writers whose works have taken the 
European public by storm, and have bee;i translated into 
nearly all the languages of civilised — or, rather, book-reading - 
— man, but that our present business is with one of otir most 
original thinkers and popular authors — Washingtpn Ihdng. 

The magician of Sleepy Hollow, and the 'father of that 
famous and unique historian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, needs 
but brief introduction to an American public, or, indeed, to 
any public whatsoever. 

In the city of New York, on the third of April, 1783, Wash- 
ington Ir-sdng, the Goldsmith of America, .first saw the light. 
Beneath the walls of his father's house, the mighty Hudson 
flowed, silently but swiftly, and the shadow of the Great 
Kaatskill Mountains, blue and, misty in the far distance, pro- 
tectingly looked down upon his childhood's b^d.. It matters 
little to tell of Irving's ancestors ; but, not to' contradict the 
world-belief that eminent men have ever been blessed with 
good mothers, it may be mentioned that our, author's mother 
was a woman of superior mind and exemplary piety, and that 
she was the first to discover in him the *' divine poet-spark" 
and fan it into a fiame. Like many of our" authors, Irving 
was educated for the legal profession ; but he early abandoned' 
Blackstone and Coke for Shakspeare and Spenser. 

His brothers, who were carrying on a thriving business, as 
merchants, in New York, invited him to share in their pros- 
perity, and he was, naturally, not unwilling to avail himself 
of their proposal ; especially, as they stipulated that he 
should have full opportunity for indulging his literary pre- 
dilections. Pleased with the prospect of wealth and intel- 
lectual pleasures, he abandoned the honourable, but more- 
arduous and less attractive, profession for which he was 
originally destined. But a short time elapsed before his 
bright anticipations were beclouded by misfortune. In con- 
sequence of the mercantile crisis, which immediately suc- 
ceeded the peace of 1815, he was compelled once more to 
change his avocation. Literature, which he fondly hoped was 
to be merely the delight of his leisure hours, was now to be 
the serious business of his life. This can hardly, however, be 
considered a misfortune, either for himself or the world. On 
the contrary, the natural bias of his mind had always been in 
this direction. In his early youth he visited Europe, where 
he was able to indiUge in that tendency to a free, imaginative, 
and adventurous life, which had exhibited itself almost from 
his childhood. Eor several years he had engaged in literary 
efibrts. 

In 1809 our author published his first real tear/;— his pre- 
vious lucubrations being, as he confesses, mere playthings of 
the imagination. This was the celebrated *' Knickerbocker's 
History of New York." It is needless now to say, that it took 
the public taste immediately and had an immense sale; nor 
need we record, that after being printed in a variety cf lan- 
guages in a variety of places, the charm of its author's style 
remains un impaired, and that the book is as popular as ever. 

Irving's next literary labours were in connexion with the 
•' Analectic Magazine," which he conducted with a degree of 
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skill and taste not then understood in the country. We next 
(1814) find him engaged as aide-de-camp and secretary to the 
governor of New York ; but, as we care very little about his 
military exploits, and as no person now-a-days would think 
of addressing him as Colonel Irving, we pass to his next feat in 
authorship, the well-known and popular series of papers pub- 
lished under the title of •* The Sketch-book." These sketches 
were most of them written in England, and were first pub- 
lished in the columns of a New York newspaper. They are 
full of acute and sensible, though kindly, observations upon 
European society, and were immediately received with 
applause by the American public. In 1820 tliey were col- 
lected, vnih the consent of their author, and published by Mr. 
Bentley. 

Eor five years Washington Irving resided in Europe, and 
was received into the best society of London and Paris. In 
• 1820 he brought out his celebrated " Bracebridge-hall." The 
next winter he passed iii Dresden, and in the following spring 
his *' Tales of a Traveller ** made their appearance. On both 
sides of the Atlantic they were received with a favour which 
the publication of the " Life of Columbus," in 1828, did not 
tend to lessen. This last work was written in Madrid, and is, 
perhaps, the best biograpliical account of the discoverer of the 
New World which has yet appeared. Indeed, the best proof 
of the public estimation of Irving's Columbus will be found in 
the fact of quarter-dollar editions all over the Union, and the 
sale of shilling volumes at every railway station in Great 
Britain. - 

The fruits of our author's' visit, to old romantic Spain were 
ripe and various ; and from 1829 to 1853 there have appeared 
no more captivating works of their class than the ** Chronicles 
of the Conquest of Granada," the ** Tales of the Alhambra," 
and the ** Legends of the Conquest of .Spain.", . 
. In 1829 our author was appointed- Secretary of Legation to 
the American Embassy in London^a post which he held till 
the return of Mr. McLane,' in 1831.' .While in England he 
was honoured by the degree of Doctor of Laws being con- 
ferred on him by the University of Oxford, and received from 
King George the Fourth one of the fifty- guinea gold medals 
which that sovereign presented to authors of eminence in 
history and science. . . ..\ .' , 

. We have no space to follow, the events of Washington 
Irving's life with minuteness. In 1832 he returned to New 
York, and a, public festival greeted his arrival; the next 
summer he accompanied th6 Commissioners for removing the 
Indian ti;ibes beyond the Mississippi; and the result of his 
journey to the Far West was his justly celebrated and 
popidar *' Tour to the Prairies." " Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey," in which the *' homes and haunts" of the great poets 
Byron and Scott are admirably described, next appeared. 
These were followed, in 1836, by " Astoria," and in 1837, by 
the '* Adventures of Captain Bonneville." Except some con- 
tributions to the ** Knickerbocker Magazine," no important 
work proceeded from his pen till the publication of his charm- 
ing ** Life of Goldsmith" in 1849, and *• Mahomet and his 
Successors " in 1850. He is now engaged, w^e believe, in the 
production of a *' Life of Washington." 

In Lowell's "Fables for Critics," our author is thus ad- 
dressed — 

** In-iug ! thrice welcome, wami heart and fine brain, 

You bring back the happiest spirits from Spain ; 
And the gravest sweet humours that ever were there 
Since Cervantes met death in his gentle despair." 

We have not attempted anything more than the slightest 
sketch of Washington Irs'ing— the father of American litera- 
ture. Were we to follow our inclinations, we could say much 
of the simple, dignified, kindly manners of the man, and the 
pure, imafFected, philosophic style of the author : as it is, we 
refrain. The place which Irving holds in the hearts of his 
country-men can never be superseded. May his memoir be 
long unwritten. 
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